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II.— THE SONG OF SONGS AGAIN. 

Since I published in this Journal a dissertation on the Song of 
Songs, 1 Prof. Karl Budde has written one, 2 which takes a new 
view, supported by arguments of great weight and evincing very 
ripe scholarship and leading to a different result from mine in 
some matters of the highest importance. Prof. J. C. Matthes, of 
Leyden, has largely followed him in an article published in 189s. 3 
Having carefully read both, with no unwillingness to reconsider 
and if necessary to modify my own previous contentions, I find it 
only due to the importance of the subject and the eminence of 
these writers that I should bring the question forward again. 

I regard the Song as a Drama, and have claimed this character 
for it (1) because it is a conversation among several individuals 
and a chorus of many, distinguishable through changes of gender 
and number as well as by different names, and by the contents of 
their speeches, and (2) because of the manifest changes of scene 
and the occurrence of pauses of time (p. 308). Against the 
dramatic conception Budde urges that "the entire Semitic litera- 
ture, so far as we are yet acquainted with it, does not know the 
drama," and others have said the same. Yet Ewald 4 wrote that 
" The Song of Songs is the only play in verse (spieldichtung) 
which we clearly see to have been intended by its author himself 
for representation on a stage, and cannot have the least doubt 
was actually played in public at popular festivals." The repul- 
sion of the Semites towards the drama may easily be exag- 
gerated. Such repulsion belongs to the spirit of Islam ; and it 
is not fair to generalise beyond those dimits, and attribute the 
same to earlier ages and other branches of the Semitic race. 
Indeed, whether we regard this Song of the ancient Hebrews as 
a regular drama or as a poem in dialogue falling short of the 

1 In vol. XIII, 1892, pp. 307-328. 

2 In the New World (Boston), vol. Ill, 1894, afterwards published in German. 
I here use the American edition. 

8 In De Gids. 

* Salomonische Schriften, 1867, p. 333 ; see also his Gesch. des Volkes Israel, 
III, p. 386. 
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development into drama, it is as much of a drama as the rustic 
village entertainments in Greece, from which emerged later the 
great works of art of Aeschylus and Aristophanes. And Budde 
really gives up his contention by appending the note: "The 
dramatic attempts of the Alexandrine Hellenistic Jews are just as 
littlcof an exception as those of Jewish authors of our own day." 
As I have contended for the Jewish community at Alexandria 
under the Ptolemies as the place and time of the composition of 
the Song, Budde's dictum does not tell against, but rather in 
favour of my argument. 

Again, it is said that a drama requires continuous action, which 
must be carried on through the whole piece till it reaches its long 
striven-for goal or denouement at the end, where no further 
advance is possible; and that the goal of a drama of love is 
possession. Very good; but Budde adds: "Most of the com- 
mentators confess that this end is reached at the close of the 
fourth and the beginning of the fifth chapters, and that here the 
married pair are praising the happiness of mutual possession. 
The dramatic explanation exerts itself then to carry the actors 
through the whole second half of the book, without an aim or 
object," etc. This argument may be sound as against the com- 
mentators who adopt the point named as the date of the marriage. 
But I see no reason for selecting that point for the marriage. On 
the contrary, the lover is still afraid of the Shulammite at 6. 12, 
and therefore not yet in possession of her ; only at 7. 11 does she 
agree to go with him into the country and accept him, and in the 
last scene, 8. 5-12, she takes him to herself. Thus the necessary 
condition of a drama as laid down by Budde is fulfilled to the 
letter. 

It must, however, be conceded that there is a gradual develop- 
ment of the sentiment which binds the lovers together, though 
not at the point where Budde thinks the commentators agree to 
find it. It cannot escape the notice of a careful reader that at 4. 
8 the Shepherd for the first time addresses the Shulammite as 
'bride,' a designation which is continued till 5. 1. Counting 
backwards from 4. 8, we find that 4. 1-6 was pronounced spurious 
by me; 3. 6-1 1, a pageant exhibiting Solomon in a chariot with 
no dialogue of Shepherd and Shulammite ; 3. 1-5, again spurious. 
Thus the scene 2. 8-17 has the dialogue between the lovers which 
comes next before 4. 8. Now this scene contains a beautiful 
amorous dialogue between the lovers, and ends with the Shulam- 
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mite's declaration : " My beloved is mine and I am his." Is this 
not to be interpreted as a betrothal ? and is it surprising to find 
her called callah (bride) in the next scene ? That it is only a 
betrothal and not a marriage is obvious from the fact that she 
refuses to accompany him and tells him in the next verse to 
return to his own home before it is too dark to see the way. 
The previous scenes in chs. 4 and 5 lead gradually up to the 
betrothal, and do not imply any matrimonial union ; in fact the 
allusion in the Shulammite's words in 1. 16-2. 1 to the lovers' 
life in the open air, where they sit together on the green sward 
and have no house but only the covering of beautiful trees and 
she resembles a wild flower, seems put in expressly to show that 
they are still in the happy days of love-making in the charming 
spring-time — the lovely month of March, corresponding in Pales- 
tine to the May of our English poets. So that I cannot possibly 
say with Budde: "The subject of the Song of Solomon, from 
beginning to end, is not bridal but wedded love." If this were 
the case, what could we say of the very realistic scene described 
in ch. 5, where the lover comes late and asks to be let in by his 
wife and she refuses to admit him ? She would then be quite in 
the wrong ; whereas the poet depicts her as only repenting after- 
wards, when he was gone, and under the influence of her love 
going out to call him back, and being arrested by the police ; 
against which her costume as a married woman would have 
protected her. 

The idea that the Shulammite was intended to be married 
through the whole piece was evidently vindicated so strongly by 
Budde on account of the initial verses 1. 2-4, which have been 
assigned to her by most commentators, notably by Ewald, Graetz, 
Ginsburg and Stickel. It seemed to Budde that these verses 
possess a licence of amorous expression which makes it impossible 
to put them in the mouth of a modest girl, and so he saves her 
character by marrying her ! The expedient is a curious one. 
Mine is surely the more natural. Recognising the virtue of the 
Shulammite, I could not assign these verses to her, married or 
single, but found reason to give them to the chorus of ladies of 
the king's court. The prime reasons for this were grammatical, 
but grammatical and ethical arguments supported one another. 
Rabbi Kohler, in Chicago in 1878, had the merit of this concep- 
tion and of most of the textual emendations required in these 
rather corrupt verses. That there might be no mistake about my 
reconstruction of the verses, I quoted them in full in a translation. 
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Solomon is not an actor in any part of the piece. It is not 
surprising that this conclusion was not reached by the older 
commentators, as a king is mentioned in many parts of the poem, 
and the name of Solomon occurs in several of these passages. 
When an attempt was made to assign the speeches to the 
probable speakers, whether to construct a series of dialogues or 
a drama, Solomon could not but be assumed to be one of the 
speakers, as he has been by Ewald, Hitzig, Ginsburg, Renan, 
Stickel and others. But this attempt has proved not very 
successful, and has been abandoned by many of the later com- 
mentators, as Graetz, Bickel, Kohler and Budde. In my previous 
dissertation in this Journal I showed that a king is frequently 
mentioned, but without any description which could compel us 
to call him Solomon, and Budde in his article which I am here 
considering has since come to the same conclusion. There is, 
however, one conspicuous exception. The scene 3. 6-1 1 exhibits 
Solomon sitting in a palanquin and carried up from the wilder- 
ness to Jerusalem attended by an escort of sixty warriors. If 
this be a part of the action of the drama, we must add Solomon 
to the list of dramatis personae. But Solomon cannot appear 
only here in a drama, and we must not do violence to the rest of 
the piece by finding him in other places which are more naturally 
explained without him. The scene has none of the actors of the 
rest of the piece, and contributes nothing to its action. It appears 
to be a pageant, probably intended to belong to the festivities 
attending the betrothal, with which it coincides. It reminds us 
of the play within a play in Hamlet ; and as in Hamlet 

The play's the thing, 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king, 

so here this pageant is introduced for an ethical purpose, to show 
us the great Solomon as a luxurious coward, who requires sixty 
armed men to preserve him from fancied dangers ; in contrast to 
the brave Shulammite girl keeping watch alone in the vineyards, 
and going alone at night through the streets of the city. 

It seems hardly necessary to argue against one of Budde's 
assumptions, which he elaborates very ingeniously and at some 
length. He says: "Solomon is a historical person and conse- 
quently the Shulamite must be the same." Goethe took the 
champion of the Netherlands, Count Egmont, to be the hero of 
a tragedy ; must we believe the story of his amour with Clara to 
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be founded on fact? on the contrary, this is a beautiful creation 
of the poet's imagination. And we find a similar mixture of fact 
and fiction everywhere among the poets. Ophelia is a creation 
of Shakspere's, though a prince of Denmark called Hamlet is 
known to historians ; and so forth. Budde's principle is indeed 
most dangerous. If it means that where one person is historical 
all must be, we should be forced to find historical origins for the 
shepherd, the court-ladies and others, concerning whom no clue 
is given. If it means less than this, where are we to draw the 
line ? Nothing is safe, but to follow the writer's own indications 
of the names or characters of the speakers ; and these are given 
explicitly enough, especially in the words addressed to them 
by others, to enable us to construct the drama and to convince us 
that the omission of the names at the head of each speech is due 
only to the fashion of the age and country, and not at all to the 
desire to obscure these names, or to suppress the dramatic nature 
of the piece. I should take the opposite side, and argue from 
the fact that none of the characters in this piece have personal 
names given to them, that the drama has a fictitious plot only. 
We have seen that Solomon is not an actor in it. Shulammite is 
not a name, but an epithet denoting a female inhabitant of Shulam 
or Shulem, aud therefore analogous to "Ladies of Jerusalem." 
It is probably identical with the older Shunem, the birthplace of 
Abishag, the most beautiful woman in Israel in her time, and our 
poet may have chosen this epithet for his equally beautiful 
heroine with an intentional reference to Abishag. But that he 
is telling a true history of Abishag in making Solomon fall in 
love with his father's companion, is too extravagant a story to 
build upon the chance that both are said to have been very 
lovely and that both seem to have come from the same place. 

Of the chorus of Ladies of Jerusalem, Budde says: "They 
are not the women of the court or harem of Solomon, to whom, 
according to the dramatic conception of this book, the detestable 
r61e is given of enticing the Shulamite, like obedient slaves, 
despite their extreme jealousy, into the net of Solomon through 
all kinds of pandering arts." I have shown reason for assigning 
to them 1. 2-4, which unequivocally belong to ladies of the court, 
as also 6. i3ab, 7. 1-5, which express admiration in too licentious 
language ; but while admitting here an offence against pure taste, 
I can find nothing of enticement and pandering arts ; and have 
pleasure in noting the sympathy expressed by these same ladies 
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with the girl seeking her rustic lover in 5. 9, 6. 1, and the interest 
ascribed to them by her in 2. 7 and 8. 4. For Solomon, named 
by Budde in the above quotation, we must of course substitute 
'the king,' as no name is given to the occupant of the throne 
whom the ladies attend. It is hardly necessary to repeat that in 
the pageant scene, where none of the speakers are the same as 
those of the play, the 'ladies of Jerusalem,' also called 'daughters 
of Zion,' in 3. n are simply inhabitants of Jerusalem or Zion, and 
not ladies of the court. 

After thus considering the modifications, suggested especially 
by Budde, affecting the names and character of the personnel of 
the Song of Songs, I approach the new evidence which has 
forced Budde, Matthes and others to take up a new position — 
new, I mean, because it was not dreamt of by critics and trans- 
lators of the age of Ewald, Hitzig and Ginsburg. The German 
consul Wetzstein was stationed in Syria for a long period, and 
had ample opportunities, which his profound learning and famil- 
iarity with the languages of the country enabled him to turn to 
the best account, of witnessing the manners and customs of the 
villagers of the country near Damascus and Lebanon. The most 
important of these village customs, and that which concerns us 
here in its bearing on the Song of Songs, is the mode of conduct- 
ing weddings. A threshing-board, consisting of planks of wood 
turned up at one end, with the planks fastened tightly together 
by cross-bars underneath, has the corn thrown upon it so that it 
can be threshed there and the ears afterwards swept off. Such 
an instrument is found in every village, and is therefore always at 
hand and can be used for other purposes, such as those for which 
it is employed at weddings. Then the threshing-board serves as 
a seat where the bride and bridegroom sit, surrounded by their 
male and female friends, among whom the bridegroom's friends 
play the leading part. The festivities commence on the eve of 
the wedding with a dance executed by the richly adorned bride, 
who is armed with a naked sword in her right hand, which she 
brandishes gracefully and incessantly, and a handkerchief in her 
left, while a song in praise of her beauty is sung by one or more 
of the guests. This song, as well as those sung on the following 
days, is technically termed was/. The day is concluded by a 
great feast. Early on the following day the wedding is held. 
After this, the threshing-board is lifted on supports two ells high 
and covered with a brilliant carpet to serve as a throne for the 
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pair, who now assume the parts of king and queen throughout 
the next seven days, which are called the King's Week; in 
accordance with which conception they hold a court, and the 
bridegroom's best man, the leader of his friends, bears the title of 
Vezir. Then the sports commence, and more wasfs are sung, 
this time in praise of the bride or queen, sung by her husband, 
and subsequently in praise of him, sung by her. Tournaments 
and other warlike games are performed by the bridegroom's 
friends, who have the chief function in directing the amusements 
and arranging for the payment of the expenses. And so the 
week passes, until on the last day Their Majesties step down from 
their throne, doff their regal robes, and are treated by their 
subjects of a brief week as ordinary mortals, their own equals; 
and they start on the hard life of Syrian peasants. 

There is much in these scenes to recall the Song of Songs, and 
the question before us now is, whether the modern custom comes 
down from and perpetuates the old one which we have been 
contemplating, or has only a more remote connexion, or none at 
all, with it. Wetzstein, finding the young couple playing at king 
and queen and sitting on a throne, naturally thought of the scene 
3. 6-1 1, where Solomon is introduced sitting on a throne and 
protected by sixty armed men, like the modern bridal pair with 
the bridegroom's friends. But the identification does not stand 
examination. The person in the litter was Solomon, a person 
out of the play, sitting alone and not with his bride, and he bears 
a crown, with which we are told his mother decorated him on his 
wedding day. This removes his wedding far into the past, and 
introduces his mother, a person who seems to be entirely absent 
from the modern pageant. Of course, Wetzstein's interpretation 
of this scene demands the identification of the bridegroom 
throughout the play with Solomon, which I considered I had 
demolished, and on which I think I need say no more, as 
Solomon appears nowhere else. The fact that the modern bridal 
pair play the parts of king and queen during the whole ' King's 
Week' cannot be made to fit in with the Song of Songs, since 
there they are simply shepherd and rustic bride both before and 
after the pageant scene. Again, the songs in the ancient play do 
not really resemble those in the modern festivity. The sole point 
of resemblance of any importance is the bride's Sword Dance, 
which we are told to recognise in ch. 7. Yet the resemblance 
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does not go far, for the most essential element, the sword, is 
absent; and the resemblance is restricted to the fact that she 
performs a dance. And there is this great difference, that in the 
modern festivity her sword dance occurs at the beginning, on the 
day before the wedding, and therefore before the assumption of 
the r61e of queen and the pageant of ch. 3, whereas in the Song 
of Songs it occurs near the end. This difficulty obliges Budde 
to decide that the scenes are distinct songs, with no continuity, 
and that we can find no intelligible plot, and therefore no drama, 
and must treat the book as a fortuitous collection of songs : " It 
follows, therefore, that the songs are brought together irregularly, 
and the last trace of an orderly arrangement thus disappears." 
Are we not entitled to say that this amounts to a confession that 
Wetzstein has not been successful in his attempt to find in 
modern Syria anything like a close repetition of the scenes of 
the Song of Songs, and that nothing has been discovered which 
need compel us to abandon the hypothesis of a drama with a 
well-developed plot in favour of a fortuitous collection of lyrics? 

At the same time it would be absurd to deny that the usages 
of modern Syria may be the residuum of those of ancient times, 
and have preserved, amid the changes obviously effected by time, 
some elements of ancient date. Such are the bride's dance, and 
perhaps the pageant in which a king is shown to the assembled 
multitude. In the former instance the sword may be a modern 
addition, introduced perhaps in the age of chivalry when Crusader 
and Moslim performed deeds of valour against each other in this 
quarter of the world ; it does not suit the probable age of the 
Song nearly so well. In the latter instance it would be natural 
to let the bridegroom play the king's part, and then, as he must 
not be parted from his wife on their wedding day, she would also 
be allowed a place on the palanquin. A further development 
would allow them to retain the personification of king and queen 
through the rest of the wedding week. The use of the threshing- 
board may be quite modern ; we hear of nothing similar in the 
Song. 

I therefore hold that the picture presented by Wetzstein of the 
marriage festival in modern Syria does not invalidate that which 
I have drawn of similar ceremonies in ancient times, derived 
exclusively from a study of the Song of Songs, but rather that 
the resemblance of the two, so far as it exists, is best explained 
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by the continuity of certain elements of the practice of antiquity, 
supplemented by later developments which time and new condi- 
tions of life could not fail to produce. 1 

Russell Martineau. 

1 1 take this opportunity of correcting errors in my previous dissertation in 
this Journal, vol. XIII, 1892. P. 309, 1. 17, cancel the words ' But it appears 
from iii. n that Solomon is meant,' which are plainly inconsistent with the 
argument on pp. 322-4, and reveal the fact that I began to write before I had 
satisfied myself that the scene in ch. iii was a pageant exhibiting Solomon, 
the king of an earlier age than that of the drama. P. 313, 1. 17, for iv read iii. 
P. 327, 1. 24, for 5 read 15. P. 327, 1. 30, for xxvi read xxiv. 



